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Bigs Cuts Averted, But Don't Cheer Yet 


R&D Agencies: Hunkering Down, Waiting for Budgets 


The budget chaos in Washington is too kinetic for frozen 
print to convey up-to-date information. But nearly two 
weeks into the new federal fiscal year, clarity is developing 
on certain major points of concern to the scientific commu- 
nity. 

Tops among them is avoidance of the worst feared—the 
automatic 32 percent Gramm-Rudman sequester, which has 
been shunted aside by last-minute stop-gap spending bills. 
The prospect of cuts of that dimension is so horrendous that 
all parties in the contentious budget dealings are in agree- 
ment that they must be avoided. But until a budget for fiscal 
1991 is adopted, spending will be truncated, and not neces- 
sarily even at the 1990 pace provided for by the temporary 
measures. The National Science Foundation, for example, is 
making no new awards until its fiscal 1991 budget is voted 
out by Congress and signed by the President; on continuing 
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awards, NSF is paying only half the amounts due. 

The National Institutes of Health fortuitously holds a 
brief reprieve from the austerity problem because of a 
routine grants schedule that calls for few new or continuing 
payments in October and November. ‘‘So far, there’s been 
little impact,’’ Jerome G. Green, Director of the NIH Divi- 
sion of Research Grants, told SGR. But he stressed that, until 
the 1991 budget is passed, there is no way of knowing what 
awaits NIH grantees in December, which is the big month in 
the payment cycle. Green said that site visits have been 
trimmed back as a money-saving measure, but he noted that 
they are a minor part of the review process. Wait-and-see is 
the mood in Bethesda, where one possibility being pondered 
is that the 1991 budget—very generously treated so far by 
Congress—may ultimately be below the 1990 level. 

At the Department of Energy, November and December 
are big months for grant and contract payments. Here, too, 
the impact has so far been slight, a DOE budget official told 
SGR, but he added, ‘‘When you’ re staring at a 30 percent cut, 
you’re nervous.’’ He said that DOE contractors have been 
responding to the uncertainties by cutting back on hiring and 
purchases. The House and Senate voted DOE’s General 


Science account a big increase for 1991, raising it by $180 

million to a toial of $1.273 billion. However, there’s no 
certainty about the durability of that figure. 

End-of-the-year fiscal disruptions and dramas have come 

to be expected in Washington. But this season’s vintage is 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


A House bill (HR 5661) that would lift the ban on 
federal funds for fetal tissue transplant research has 
drawn a warning of a veto from Health and Human 
Services Secretary Louis W. Sullivan. Reiterating the 
right-to-life position, Sullivan stated that fetal trans- 
plantation ‘‘has the potential of providing an induce- 
ment’’ to abortion, adding that the ban was based ‘‘on 
profound moral and ethical elements that must never be 
divorced from the highest purposes of medical research.” 

Hitting her stride as Chairperson of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP), Senator Barbara Mikulski (D- 
Md.) may have set a new record for reports requested from 
one small federal office (staff of about 35). Accompanying 
the money bill were requests for nine new reports from 
OSTP, already weighed down by several dozen others, with 
the new topics ranging from global change to academic 
research facilities. But Mikuiski was also generous with the 
money for OSTP, voting $3.5 million, $260,000 over the 


\ White House request. 


Walter Massey’s nomination for Director of NSF 
went to Congress October 9, but won't be acted on until 
early next year, when Massey, VP for research at the 
University of Chicago, is scheduled to return from a sab- 
batical study of technology transfer in Europe. Mean- 
while, one month after it was widely reported that 
Bernadine Healy, of the Cleveland Clinic, would be 
nominated for Director of NIH, the nomination is yet to 
go to the Senate. 

Perils of Prediction: Under a headline ‘‘Which Scien- 
tists Might Be Honored With The Nobel Prize?’’ The 
Scientist of October 1 listed 17 of its ‘‘nominees’’ for the 
prize in medicine or physiology. The basis of selection was 
described as “‘indicators that have consistently pointed to 
prize-winning potential’’—citation analysis and ‘‘predic- 
tor prizes.’’ Not among the 17 listed were the winners 
announced last week: Joseph E. Murray and E. Donnall 
Thomas. 
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NIH Speaks on Gallo Probe—And Sows Confusion 


Achieving a literary opacity that warrants an offer from 
the State Department, the Acting Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, William F. Raub, has announced a change 
in the status of the NIH inquiry into allegations of scientific 
misdeeds by Robert C. Gallo, of AIDS renown. 

The Raub document, released on October 5, inspired the 
Washington Post to assert the next day that NIH had ‘‘effec- 
tively cleared’’ Gallo of charges that he “‘stole the discovery 
of the AIDs virus from a fellow researcher’’—Luc Montag- 
nier, of the Pasteur Institute. However, working from the 
same document, the New York Times reported that NIH had 
announced that it would now ‘‘open a full-scale investiga- 
tion of possible misconduct’’ in the laboratory that Gallo 
heads at the National Cancer Institute. The Times account 
quoted an NIH spokesman as explaining that the step from 
“‘inquiry’’ to ‘‘investigation’’ ‘“‘meant that “evidence has 
been found of possible misconduct.’ ”’ 

In quest of enlightenment, SGR sought the counsel of 
Frederic M. Richards, Professor of Molecular Physics and 


Biochemistry at Yale University. Richards chairs a nine- 
member panel appointed by Raub last April to advise on the 
conduct of the Gallo inquiry and review its findings. The 
panel’s distinguished membership, nominated by the Insti- 
tute of Medicine, also serves to assure purity in NIH’s 
difficult task of examining the integrity of one of its best- 
known and most-honored researchers. The actual inquirers 
are staff members of the NIH Office of Scientific Integrity 
(OSI). 

Richards told SGR that his panel had been consulted in 
the preparation of Raub’s announcement and that it ap- 
proved of its contents. But which newspaper was correct? 
Replied Richards: ‘‘If you take the average of the Post and 
the Times, you’d probably have it right.”’ 

The enigma of the Gallo inquiry is compounded by a 
unanimously endorsed letter to Raub from the Richards 
panel in June, requesting “‘termination of the inquiry phase 
of proceedings and institution of the formal investigation’”’ 

(Continued on Page 3) 


... Boost for Pentagon Strains Other Agency Budgets 


(Continued from Page 1) 

especially acrid. It has created an atmosphere that is hostile 
to policy and program innovations and long-term planning 
in research affairs, as well as in other sectors of government. 
The people who staff the system are exasperated and share 
the general dismay over the circus events of recent weeks. 
After explaining the problems of his agency, a senior federal 
manager remarked to SGR: ““Who wants to work for a place 
with all this off-and-on-again?”’ 

Research is popular in Congress and the White House. 
But as one of the biggest discretionary items in the budget 
(as distinguished from veterans benefits, agricultural-price 
supports, Medicare, etc.) research is an unavoidably inter- 
esting target when funds are sought for other programs— the 
money is there, and little of it is elsewhere. The search for 
funds to reallocate is always under way, but it intensified last 
week when the House restored $5.27 billion that had previ- 
ously been cut from the Pentagon’s 1991 budget, thus 
writing off the ‘‘peace dividend.’’ That sum, along with the 
deficit-reduction cuts that are required to avert sequestra- 
tion, will be extracted from civilian programs, including 
those of the science agencies. 

The bite into science spending will initially be deter- 
mined within the appropriations subcommittees, which now 
must readjust their earlier spending decisions to the new 
levels required by deficit reduction. But here things get 
murky. The Senate is far behind in its appropriations work, 
with six of 13 appropriations bills still in process. As of 
October 10, no appropriations bills had gone to House- 


Senate conference for reconciling differences, often a con- 
tentious and lengthy process. 

October 19 is the expiration date of the Congressional 
resolution that allows the government to continue spending 
in the absence of a budget for the current fiscal year. If anew 
budget isn’t passed by then and accepted by the President, 
another continuing resolution will be required to avoid the 
big sequester. With anti-incumbency a powerful new theme 
on the election circuit, Members are straining to get home to 
defend their performance in this tumultuous Congress. A 
great deal will still be left undone when they hurry off to 
campaign for the November 6 election. If the budget is 
among the work still in progress on election day, there 
should be no surprise—DSG 
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(SGR, October 1). The request, the letter said, was agreed 
upon by the panel after it reviewed material related to the 
inquiry. ‘‘Some data appeared to be missing from the data 
books,’’ the panelists wrote to Raub. ““There is a possibility 
of selection and/or misrepresentation of data. There is a 
need for the Panel to plan experiments on the viral samples 
that have been sequestered or that can be located.’’ The 
letter concluded that ‘‘this situation fits the stated require- 
ments to proceed from the Inquiry Phase to a Formal 
Investigation.”’ 

In July, Raub rejected the request, stating that the evi- 
dence in hand did not rise to the “‘threshold’’ required for 
moving from inquiry to investigation. To make that change, 
Raub stated, there must be ‘‘substantial reason to believe 
scientific misconduct may have occurred.”’ 

In announcing a reversal of his July position, Raub said 
the investigation will *‘focus on several aspects of published 
reports from Dr. Gallo’s laboratory’’ and that the coming 
stage of the investigation will be conducted ‘‘with the 
assistance of a panel of expert scientific advisers drawn from 
the extramural research community.’’ The Raub statement 
added that the existing Richards panel ‘‘will continue to 
provide oversight and guidance as they did during the 
inquiry.”’ 

The inquiry into Gallo’s honored role in AIDS 
research—long the subject of denigrating rumors—was 
initiated by an extraordinary event: publication in the Chi- 
cago Tribune last November of a 16-page report, ‘“The 
Great AIDS Quest: Science Under the Microscope,’ by 
John Crewdson, who won a Pulitzer prize in 1981 while 
working for the New York Times. Regarding Gallo’s role in 
identifying the AIDS virus, Crewdson concluded that ‘‘the 
evidence is compelling that it was either an accident or a 
theft.”’ 

Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.), who had long been pum- 
melling NIH on its handling of misconduct allegations, 
demanded an explanation. Following several exchanges of 
barbed Dingell inquiries and cautious NIH replies, Raub 
responded on February 9 with a four-page letter detailing 
NIH’s plans for examining Crewdson’s allegations. The 
Raub letter is noteworthy because, according to NIH, it is the 
closest thing that exists to a bill of particulars in the Gallo 
inquiry—though NIH is fuzzy on whether that’s what it is. 

On several occasions, SGR asked NIH to provide a 
document stating what the Gallo inquiry was inquiring into. 
The eventual response was a copy of Raub’s February 9 
letter to Dingell, with attention directed to a long paragraph 
commencing with ‘“The NIH is assembling and analyzing 
information relevant to several allegations [in the Crewdson 
article].’’ Listed below were 14 items concerning the early 
days of AIDS research, of which two were designated ‘‘as 
the most significant concerns.’’ These were: ‘‘Questions 
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@ ...Charges Dropped, But Some Rated More Serious 


Raub's Communique 


From the statement on ‘‘Inquiry Into HIV Research 
Conducted by Dr. Robert Gallo Et Al,’’ October 5, by 
William F. Raub, Acting Director of NIH. 

J 

The inquiry has resolved certain of the publicized 
allegations and issues or shown them to be without 
substance. In particular, the inquiry team has concluded 
that Dr. Gallo had a substantial number of HIV detec- 
tions and isolations from several different sources at the 
critical time that the HTLV-IIIB (the principal virus 
isolated by the Gallo laboratory) were being grown in 
Dr. Gallo’s laboratory [original parentheses]. 


Gallo Letter to SGR—P. 7 


I have determined, however, that certain issues identi- 
fied during the inquiry phase warrant a formal investi- 
gation. The investigation will focus on several aspects 
of published reports from Dr. Gallo’s laboratory, par- 
ticularly the report published by Popovic et al, Science, 
May 1984. Subjects of the investigation are Dr. Gallo 
and Dr. Mikulas Popovic. The investigation also will 
include testing of a number of biological samples in an 
effort to determine the origins of HTLV-IIIB, the virus 
that Dr. Gallo and his colleagues used to develop the 
blood test for human immunodeficiency virus (HIV). 

The investigation will be conducted by the Office 
of Scientific Integrity, with the assistance of a panel of 
expert scientific advisers drawn from the extramural 
research community. The consultants nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Institute of 
Medicine will continue to provide oversight and guid- 
ance as they did during the inquiry. 


about how many isolates from AIDS patients and when this 
occurred in the LTCB [Laboratory of Tumor Cell Biology, 
headed by Gallo]’’ and ‘‘Questions about the H-9 cell line 
used in the LTCB.”’ The letter added that ‘‘we plan to 
address all the issues thoroughly.”’ 

The October 5 Raub statement does not indicate whether 
that has been done. Crewdson has raised questions about 
Raub’s 14-item list, stating in the October 7 Chicago Trib- 
une that it fails to reflect ‘‘several apparent conflicts be- 
tween Gallo’s laboratory records and sworn statements he 
later made in defending his AIDS test patent from a legal 
challenge by Pasteur.”’ 

The word from the Dingell camp is that it is following 
these matters and is assembling questions for the NIH 
management.—DSG. 
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“Nobody Does It Better,” Says NASA's No. Two 


Throughout its faltering recovery from the Challenger 
accident, NASA has quietly endured many barbed allega- 
tions of technical incompetence and bureaucratic senes- 
cence. But with evident pique, NASA’s No. 2, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator James R. Thompson Jr.,a career-long veteran of 
the agency, came out swinging October 2. The setting was 
the monthly or so sci/tech policy seminar sponsored by 
George Washington University’s Center for International 
Science and Technology. The audience, of about 100, con- 
sisted mainly of government middle-rank policy officials, 
lobbyists, and assorted observers of Washington science- 
policy affairs. Thompson's performance, especially in a 
testy question period, left many in the audience incredulous. 
Typical was the comment of one attendee: ‘‘I was concerned 
about NASA, but after hearing him, lm alarmed.’’ Thomp- 
son spoke without a text, with frequent reference to notes. 
Transcribed and edited by SGR, following are excerpts from 
his talk, ‘Blurry Mirrors, Leaky Pipes, and Leadership: 
What's Wrong with NASA?”’ 


I’m going to tell you what I really think tonight. And it’s 
on the record. I’ ve said to others that I’ve never perhaps had 
a forum like this where I let my hair down. But despite what 
you may believe, or frankly hear from the media. .. 1 would 
say these are the good times today at NASA. You’ ve seen the 
headlines—the leaky shuttles, the blurry mirrors. This woe- 
is-me attitude frankly baffles me. Sure we’ve got a lot of 
problems. ... 

I personally am very bullish on NASA today and the 
future vector or direction that we’ve laid out for the next 
decade or so. I think NASA’s always had its problems. . . but 
I think you can ask any hundred reporters, or any hundred 
people, or perhaps the group that’s here tonight: When was 
NASA on the right track? When did NASA really do things 
right? Just when were the glory days? And I think 99 out of 
this hundred of each category and perhaps all 100, would say 
in a single word, ‘‘Apollo.”’ 

Let me tell you how soon we forget . . . Let me go back 
and refresh your memory about the so-called glory days. . . 
I could go back and pick headlines . . . that read ‘‘A New 
Hard Look at the Space Program.’’ Headlines that say they 
just don’t build them the way they used to. And under these 
headlines would be the subtitle ‘‘Success Nearly Turned to 
Tragedy in the Latest US Space Spectacular.”’ 

Serious questions were raised about the future. Is Amer- 
ica pushing too hard? Is it time to take a deep look and 
readjust a very costly program? Congress wants some an- 
swers. ... A few months before the first Gemini flight, in 
1964, the House Republican Conference issued a report 
[stating]: ‘“The haphazard planning of the Gemini Program 
and the apparent lack of interest in assuring reasonable 
safety for our astronauts is highly irresponsible and merits 
further investigation... .”’ 


And you can continue the headlines: ‘‘Apollo Disaster: 
Who Is at Fault?’’. . . . ‘‘20,000 Failures Preceded the 
Tragedy of Apollo One,”’ was the headline in the Washing- 
ton Post in 1967, March 17... . These were headlines in the 
so-called Golden Era of the space program. . . . 

We in this country have led in the development of space 
since the early days of Sputnik. With all of the problems that 
I’ve highlighted. . . . we’ ve pushed the science, the technol- 
ogy, the aeronautics, the outer boundaries of space, as well 
as the risks that go along with it, and these problems have 
abounded since day one. 

Who’s coming, who’s actually at our heels? Is America 
losing the leadership role that we played since 1957, right 
after the era of Sputnik? Are the Russians coming? The 
Europeans? The Japanese? . . . I have a lot of respect for 
what’s going on in those programs. But let me be honest, and 
let me tell you that they cannot compare with what’s going 
on today in NASA. ... 

I wish we could say that the Russians were coming, but 
I think you’ve seen the results, several years ago, of their 
planetary probes. You’ve seen them echo what NASA’s 
built with the space shuttle . . . launched one time in five 
years. And in this country, we whine about why can’t we get 
it right with the leaky pipes on the Shuttle after some 35 
launches. 

We love in this country to talk about why can’t we have 
aheavy-lift launch vehicle like [the Soviet] Energia, that has 
now flown twice in three years. Europe—certainly they’ve 
made a lot of headway. Ariane [launch vehicle developed by 
the European Space Agency (ESA)] is talked about fre- 
quently relative to capturing the markets. [There have been] 
some 38 [Ariane] flights, five failures .. . . [ESA has] plans 
on the drawing board for Hermes, which is very much a 
junior shuttle. But I think it would also be very useful, if they 
ever build it—some time about the turn of the century. 

The Japanese. All of these are our partners today in space 
programs like the Space Station. So, I’m certainiy not 
knocking them. I guess the headlines, about a year ago, 
[stated] that the Japanese are returning to the moon, where 
Americans once were. Where are those [Japanese] lunar 
probes today? Do you know. . . ? I think it’s going to be a 
tremendous achievement once they get there, but they’ve 
certainly got a lot of work to do, and are encountering their 
problems.... 

I could go through the successes of NASA just in the last 
few years, since the Challenger accident. . . Ten successful 
launches, 32 some payloads successfully delivered to orbit 
by the Shuttle. We’ve all seen and marveled [about] the 
Voyager series. The Hubble Space Telescope: I’m here to 
tell you it’s one of the best spacecraft that this country or the 
world has ever built. . . . Magellan, that’s now mapping 
Venus, with all its problems. You’ve got to be kidding. 
Galileo, those results will come. The Gamma Ray Observa- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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@ _. NASA's Woes Deemed Exaggerated and Soluble 


(Continued from Page 4) 
tory in the spring, and the list goes on and on. 

The Space Station. We’ve all talked about getting the 
power and the weight—it’s out of control. Let me tell you 
that’s very doable. It’s not unlike what we’ve been through 
in every program that I’ ve ever been associated with ... It’s 
just the typical design iterations that we go through... . 
Headlines have been that it’s going to fall back to earth 
before we ever get itassembled, just because of the external- 
maintenance problems. You know, one of NASA’s strengths 
over the years has been the internal controversies we’ ve had, 
the disagreements, the honest technical differences of opin- 
ion. And historically, you can go back, and I’m not going to 
blame it on the press, because it’s always spilled over into 
the press. . . . We had [a] team look at the external EVA 
{extra-vehicular activity] requirements [for maintaining the 
Space Station]. . . It was a poor study, it was ill-founded, it 
triggered three [Congressional] hearings... Not one critical, 
probing question, other than, ‘“We’re glad you finally told 
us. NASA management didn’t tell us of these problems.”’ 
Well, I tell you, NASA management doesn’t believe the 
damn problems [exist]. That doesn’t mean that there’s nota 
message there, because we do have some work to do on the 
Space Station. But it’s not as advertised and as trumped up 
in the media, as well as in the Congress. 

You’ ve all read and heard about Hubble. . . . on launch it 
was a “‘disaster.’’ The scientists were ‘‘woe is me, my life is 
ruined in terms of my experiments, and my science, and my 
training.’’ And they basically had kissed it off. . . . I’m not 
a scientist ... but I think what you’ re going to hear is they’re 
starting to kiss up to it. It’s producing far better data than 
they ever envisioned. . . . 

The Shuttle leaks that you all hear about. I’m not going 
to stand here tonight and tell you we’re not going to have 
leaks in the future, because we probably are. . . . These are 
flaky problems. We’ Il deal with them. The Shuttle flight rate 
we’ve got to get up. And I’m going to go back and [recall] 
when NASA said we were going to get 60 a year and then it 
was 48 a year and then 24 a year. I honestly believe that the 
Shuttle program is going to end up flying about a dozen 
times a year. . . . But let me tell you from NASA’s perspec- 
tive, having said all this tonight, nobody does it better. 
We’ ve launched 35 [Shuttles]; we missed one time. During 
the second decade, in support of the Space Station and the 
other science objectives we’ ve got, it’s my judgment we’ ve 
got to launch between a 100 or 120.... And I throw ina 
failure. But I assume this time, we’re only going to be down 
six months, to make sure that there’s not a quality-control- 
related problem across the fleet. 


Thompson’s address was followed by a question-and- 
answer period, from which the following are excerpted (with 
questions, or audience comments, abridged). 


Q. You haven’t mentioned anything about the idea of 
Space cooperation between the US and the USSR. .. . 

Thompson. Y ou mean, should we cooperate internation- 
ally to keep the cost down? I would like very much to do that. 
It’s a Presidential call. . . . For the big programs, you’ ve got 
to be in it for the long haul. We’ve got cooperation today 
with the Russians on this small instrument, on that small 
instrument. We’re cooperating on their medical research on 
the Mir space station. ... But .. . for aprogram, for example, 
to go to Mars, or to even go back to the lunar surface, that is 
not a short-term program. . . . What was it, eight, twelve 
years ago, we could not conduct a track meet with the 
Russians? You’ ve got to be able to not get divorced with the 
Vietnams and the Afghanistans. We’ve got to be able to 
weather that. Right now, we’re all hugging each other. It’s 
got to last. I support it. But I think you have to structure it in 
such a way that if either side blinks, for whatever reason. . . 
then you can still press on. 

Q. If you listen to your speech from one perspective, 
you've suggested that NASA has always been a disaster 
area, and it's just been unlucky lately. 

Thompson. You can put that spin on it, if you want. I 
think NASA has accomplished a lot, but if you think you’ re 
going to go to space without problems, and evolve and 
develop that new technology, it’s not going to happen. It’s 
never been there since day one. I think the way to conduct a 
safe space program ...isnever launch. . .. [The Japanese and 
European programs] have made strides, but they have not 
been trouble free. And I have not advertised the Russian 
failures, but whatever problems they’ ve had are just facts. I 
haven’t said anything tonight that isn’t on the record. . . . If 
you were honest and went across the country today, 99 
percent of Americans take pride in Apollo and they take 
pride in what the space program has meant to this country 
since day one. How long that patience is going to last, Idon’t 
know. Iam concerned. . . . I believe there has been too much 
knee-jerking, whining, criticism, and it’s dead wrong. I 
know how to never have another Challenger. I know how to 
never have another leak, and never screw up another mirror. 
And that is stop and let’s build some shopping centers in the 
desert, let’s press on with that activity. 

Q. If we took that attitude with aviation, we’ d be spread- 
ing aluminum all across the country—that we either stop or 
just crash. There’ s in between: You do better. 

Thompson The Shuttle solid rocket motors, sure, 
somebody can say the solid-rocket motor one day is going to 
fail. Christ, the Shuttle main engine one day is going to fail. 
Let me tell you that. And I managed the program. And I well 
understand its shortcomings. It’s probably the underbelly of 
the whole Shuttle. And, yes, it’s going to fail. Ninety-five 
percent of the people thought after the Challenger accident 
it was the Shuttle main engine. They didn’t have the foggiest 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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NAE Head Calls for Revamping of R&D Priorities | @ 


From an address by Robert M. White, President, 
National Academy of Engineering, to the NAE Annual 
Meeting, October 2, in Washington. 


It may be time that we think about whether our 
concern for the support of the science and technology 
enterprise has diverted us from attention to how we can 
best serve national needs. . . . A billion dollars repre- 
sents about 1.5 percent of the total investment by the 
United States government in R&D. We could skim 1.5 
percent... It would hardly be missed. A program here 
and there might be briefly delayed, but such a sum could 
do wonders if focused on key issues. To address the 
mismatch between needs and the apparent desires of the 
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science and engineering community, I would take .. . 
perhaps $500 million, and allocate it to science and 
engineering research to advance critical and generic 
civil technologies. . . . 

To ease the excesses of the competitive grants 
system, I would use the other half billion to achieve a 
measure of decentralization of some of the funding 
allocation decisions to the institutions that provide 
education and conduct the research. 

It is at these institutions where the knowledge 
exists about the needs of young investigators and where 
decisions about the allocation of resources can do the 
most good to strengthen our national institutional and 
educational capabilities. 


... Says Congress Dodges Fact That Shuttle Is Risky 


(Continued from Page 5) 

idea it was the solid-rocket motor until we got in and did the 
analysis and did the work. So, if you want to goon record and 
say tonight that the Shuttle main engine is going to fail one 
day, or the redesigned solid-rocket motor is going to fail one 
day, you’re right on, man. . . . There is no vehicle that’s not 
going to fail. ... 

Q. I think a lot of what you said is true, but the way you 
say it gives alot of us more concern than we ever had before. 
...My problem is that you’ re so cavalier about the mistakes. 

Thompson. | take no issue with the criticisms of the 
space program. ... When was the last time that you heard a 
defense of today’s space program? You haven’t heard it this 
summer.... NASA has been very quiet. ... The environment 
in NASA today is much different than it was several decades 
ago. ... A lot of what’s been said is wrong, misstatements. 
. .. Nobody is more critical ... of NASA than we are of 
ourselves. The mirror that was screwed up, hell, we’ve been 
all over ourselves on that. I’d love to have told Congress the 
damn mirror was misground, if I knew it. We didn’t know. 
We have told Congress that we will have another failure of 
the Space Shuttle. You know the general reaction? It’s, ‘‘Oh, 
my God, you can’t tell me that. Oh, my God, you can’t tell 
me that. You mean, you’re going to do it again?’’ 

I'll tell you this: The reliability of the Shuttle after the 
Challenger accident was easy, it was 96 percent, 1 in 25. If 
we halve that unreliability, we'll be back in the water every 
4 years, if it goes to 98 percent; every 8 years, if it’s going 
to 99 percent. I don’t know why we can build a 99 percent 
reliable vehicle—nobody else ever has. And so, sometime in 
this next decade, the facts just tell you you’re going to fail 
again. NASA’s leadership has told Congress that. And the 
general attitude is, ‘My God, you can’t say it.’’ So we’ve 
got our problems. I’ve also been told by Congress that if you 
have another one [Shuttle catastrophe], then we’re going to 
stop space launches. 


Q. What’ s your view ofthe Augustine Committee [chaired 
by Norman Augustine, CEO of Martin Marietta, appointed 
to make a fundamental study of NASA for the White House]? 

Thompson There are a dozen or so people on it. 
Very good. They’ ve gota lot of experience. Not of one mind. 
They’ve met now 5 or 6 times, primarily on the front end, 
listened to NASA; they’ve started to listen to people on the 
outside. To be honest with you, their biggest problem is, as 
they sit and listen to us talk about what we’ ve got going on, 
some of the real problems we’ve got dealing with budget 
uncertainty and some of the skill issues we’ ve got in terms 
of manpower, I think they see a big disconnect between what 
we say and what people on the outside say. And they’ ve got 
to reconcile it. Both aren’t right. 

And so, I would expect—. I’ve seen a lot of these inves- 
tigations, I’ve been the investigatee too many times. And 
they just have to run their course. . .. And it may not be kind 
to NASA. We’ll have to see. 

Q. Would the country reap more benefits from space if 
there were less emphasis on manned space activities? 

Thompson I think it’s the American love affair with 
the manned program that has elevated the size of the 
program that it is today. If you take that element out, it’s my 
personal belief you’ll see the program shrink. You may get 
more bang for the science dollar, you may do that. But! think 
you'll be working with a smaller base. 

Q. Are you suggesting, then, that we need man in space 
to entertain the public and that without that attraction, 
NASA would lose public support? 

Thompson. No, I don’t think [the manned program is] an 
entertainment. I think it does drive the fascination of kids, 
education. Don’t take my word for it. Go down [to Cape 
Canaveral] and compare [public attendance at unmanned 
launches] with [Shuttle launches.] For [a recent] unmanned 
there were 200 people. Every manned launch is close to a 
million. 
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Letter from Gallo: The Record Answers the Charges 


To the Editor: 

With full understanding of your need to discuss and 
report on the NIH inquiry which was instigated and inspired 
by Congressman Dingell’s letter to NIH which concerned 
Mr. Crewdson’s [Chicago Tribune] article relating to some 
of my research, I nonetheless wish to point out that repetition 
of the interpretation that Crewdson’s article concluded that 
“*Gallo’s achievement was due to a theft or an accident”’ 
virtually continues simplistic propaganda that one virus 
isolate was our only achievement [SGR, October 1]. In fact, 
this general interpretation came out of the patent problems 
and was the focus of the Pasteur litigation lawyers. I can 
understand this in the heat of litigation, but I do not under- 
stand its uncritical repetition. 

The scientific records of our group surely speak for 
themselves. Even if one virus isolate (the IIIB strain of HIV) 
were a contaminant, the contributions of my co-workers and 
myself were a bit more extensive and so recognized, not by 
a “‘once-over-lightly review at the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, where Gallo heads a major lab’’ as [SGR] said, but by 
a review by Pasteur lawyers, their scientists, and their 
scientist consultants. 

The joint history written for Nature in 1987 (326:2) and 
in more detail in Scientific American in October 1988 by 
myself and Dr. Montagnier fully explains these contribu- 
tions. I should remind you that all of my laboratory records, 
most of my correspondence and even my travel have been 
scrutinized for years, and in that review. On the other hand, 
we nor anyone else ever had the same opportunity with 
regard to the Pasteur group because their records are not 
available by F[reedom] O/[f] I[nformation requirements]. 

The unarguable role in that early period in AIDS research 
included: 

(1) first suggesting a retroviral possible cause of AIDS 
and the reasons why—which in turn at least helped stimulate 
the appropriate search by all; 

(2) much of the technology for growing the primary 
human T-cells; 

(3) the first growth of HIV in permanent cell culture; 

(4) providing the first HIV specific reagents and ade- 
quate system to test for antibodies in patient’s sera for 
following the epidemic and for testing anti-viral agents; 

(5S) multiple (48) detections of the new retrovirus (HIV) 
in AIDS patients and risk groups; 

(6) multiple isolates (in culture) in the same groups; 

(7) lack of similar isolates in 124 controls; 

(8) the development of the blood test (also with achieve- 
ments from the Pasteur group); 

(9) the first (to my knowledge) application of the West- 
ern (immunoblot) blot test to clinical medicine. 

Points 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 provided the first published 
evidence that the new retrovirus (HIV) was the cause of 
AIDS, and was the first claim for such. Soon thereafter, we 
reported the first evidence of HIV infection of the brain, its 


presence in saliva, semen, and plasma (as well as T4 cells 
and macrophage), the discovery of HIV genetic variation, 
and considerable analyses of its molecular makeup. 

I hope in a sense of fair play and accuracy you will keep 
the longer and more complex version of what it means to 
discover an AJDS virus in mind. 

Robert C. Gallo, M.D. 

Chief, Laboratory of Tumor Cell Biology 
National Cancer Institute, NIH 
Bethesda, Md. 

October 9, 1990 


In Print 


(Continued from Page 8) 


may be treatable by neural grafting,’’ but emphasizes that 
the procedures involved are risky and “‘highly experimen- 
tal.’” More research is needed, says OTA, as it goes on to 
observe that the use of fetal tissue for implantation research 
is currently restricted to privately funded activities because 
of the Reagan-Bush ban on federal funding involving fetal 
tissue from induced abortions. (The ban, which has drawn 
protests from medical-research organizations, has been 
reaffirmed by Health and Human Services Secretary Louis 
W. Sullivan—see In Brief). Under Congressional options, 
OTA lists statutory revocation of the ban—for which legis- 
lation is now in the Congressional works. Also raised as an 
option is appointment by Congress of a commission ‘‘to 
assess the impact of lack of federal funding’’ for transplant 
research. The report also notes that tissue transplants, unlike 
new pharmaceutical drugs, do not come under clear regula- 
tory authority. 

Order from: USGPO, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238. Add 25 per- 
cent for international orders. 


To Order or Renew 
Science & Government Report 
Northwest Station, Box 6226A 
Washington, D.C. 20015 


CJ Renew my subscription; O Check enclosed 
CL Enter my subscription; CJ Please Bill 


Institutional subscribers: one year, $325.00 C: 
two years, $555.00 


(Foreign airmail, $35.00 per year; foreign surface $15.00 
per year additional.) 


Name 
Address 
___ Zip 


Toll-Free Subscription Service: 1-800-522-1970; 
In Wash., D.C.: 785-5054 
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In Print: Climate, Sematech, Honesty Testing, Etc. 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


Confronting Climate Change (127 pp., $17.95), report 
by the National Academy of Sciences Committee on Alter- 
native Energy Research and Development Strategies, pro- 
poses a broad program of research and technology promo- 
tion aimed at reducing greenhouse gases. Produced by a 
committee chaired by David L. Morrison, IIT Research 
Institute, Chicago, the report advises the Department of 
Energy to shift $300 million from magnetic fusion and fossil 
energy programs to conservation and renewables. (At about 
the same time, an advisory committee chaired by H. Guyford 
Stever advised DOE to accelerate spending on fusion re- 
search.) Most likely outcome: DOE will evenhandedly ig- 
nore both recommendations. 

The Academy recently issued two other reports related to 
the greenhouse problem: Fuels to Drive Our Future (1990, 
240 pp., $24.50) and Ozone Depletion, Greenhouse Gases, 
and Climate Change (1989, 136 pp., $20). 

Also from the Academy complex: Nutrition Labeling: 
Issues and Directions for the 1990s (372 pp., $24.95), by a 
committee of the Institute of Medicine (IOM), health-policy 
arm of the Academy, says nutritional labeling is lacking on 
nearly half of all food packages, and where present, is often 
erratic and uninformative. Research on nutrition has pro- 
gressed sufficiently, the report states, to warrant ‘‘manda- 
tory and uniform nutrition labeling requirements’’ for pack- 
aged products and at the point of sale of produce, meats, and 
seafood; restaurants should also be required to provide 
nutritional information, it states. The report was prepared by 
the IOM’s Committee on Nutrition Components of Food 
Labeling, chaired by Richard A. Merrill, University of 
Virginia School of Law. 

Related IOM publications, published in 1989: Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances (283 pp., $19.95) and Diet and 
Health (748 pp., $49.95). 

Order from: National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800-624-6242; in 
Washington, DC: 334-3313. Add $2 for shipping and handling. 


Federal Research: SEMATECH’s Efforts to Strengthen 
the US Semiconductor Industry (GAO/RCED-90-236; 41 
pp., no charge), report by the General Accounting Office, 
investigative service for Congress, to the House Science, 
Space, and Technology Committee, expresses doubts about 
the effectiveness of SEMATECH, the Pentagon-subsidized 
consortium established in 1987 to counter the precipitous 
decline of the American semiconductor manufacturing in- 
dustry. Surveying 31 firms that supply equipment and mate- 
rials for the manufacturing companies, GAO says 21 com- 
plained of flimsy, unsupportive treatment by their American 
customers, while *‘3 noted that their Japanese customers 
provide better feedback . . . on how their equipment is 


performing.’’ GAO states that in June, SEMATECH’smem- 
bers ‘‘endorsed a new partnering program’’ aimed at better 
relations with suppliers. 

Also from GAO: Space Projects: Improvements Needed 
in Selecting Future Projects for Private Financing (GAO/ 
NSIAD-90-147; 36 pp., no charge), reports a near-total 
fizzle in the Reagan-Bush scheme to obtain private financ- 
ing for seven NASA projects: a solid rocket motor produc- 
tion facility, a weightlessness lab, a Space Station payload 
processing facility, an observation instruments processing 
laboratory, a robotic arm for the Space Station, a docking 
system, and part of the extended-duration orbiter. ‘‘In an- 
ticipation of obtaining private financing for them,’’ the 
GAO reports, ‘“NASA’s budget request and estimates for 
fiscal years 1990 to 1994 were reduced by about $747 
million.’’ Alas, GAO found, ‘‘most of them were not good 
candidates for commercialization,’’ and ‘‘private concerns 
were not willing to invest in most of the projects because 
they perceived few or no commercial markets for them.”’ 
The only project commercialized was for part of the ex- 
tended-duration orbiter.‘*All of the unsuccessful commer- 
cialization projects have been reinstated in NASA’s budget,”’ 
the GAO noted. 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


The Use of Integrity Tests for Pre-Employment Screen- 
ing (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01216-2; 96 pp., $4), by the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), 
says evidence is inconclusive concerning the predictive 
powers of written tests that purportedly identify untrustworthy 
job applicants. But it cautions that negative interpretations 
of test results can unjustly stigmatize innocent job seekers. 
The use of the tests has apparently increased since poly- 
graphing was severely crimped by Congress in 1988. Also 
referred to as ‘‘honesty’’ tests, the written exams are re- 
ported to be used by an estimated 5000-6000 firms, OTA 
says. Apparently perplexed by the conflict between employ- 
ers’ and applicants’ interests, OTA timidly concludes that 
various uncertainties about the tests ‘‘combine to warrant 
further governmental attention.”’ 

Also from OTA: Orbiting Debris: A Space Environ- 
mental Problem (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01215-4; 64 pp., 
$3), warns that orbiting clutter threatens disaster in space 
and urges restraint in further traffic in ‘‘some well-used low- 
Earth orbits.’’ While deeming too costly the removal of 
debris now in space, OTA urges development of techniques 
and materials for minimizing the addition of more junk, 
adding that ‘‘an international treaty or agreement specifi- 
cally devoted to orbital debris may be necessary.”’ 

Another from OTA: Neural Grafting: Repairing the 
Brain and Spinal Cord (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01212-0; 
193 pp., $10), reports that ‘‘some neurological disorders 

(Continued on Page 7) 








